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those who are much occupied with religious observ-
ances,, disclaim any interest in politics, and even
profess to regard secular ambitions and activities of
every kind as mere vanities. Philanthropists, who
are in earnest about the miseries of our own day,
feel little sympathy for men and women who seem
to be given up to introspection and to be absorbed
in anxiety about the saving of their own souls.

But a distinction, which is often forgotten, must
be recalled. It is true that the student of human
life must certainly break it up into sections, and
analyse its different aspects, social and personal,
artistic and scientific, so as to study each one apart.
And in detail he must concentrate on one thing at a
time so as to apprehend it thoroughly; still he
should never forget in such enquiries that he is only
dealing with a particular aspect after all, with the
view of understanding it better. JBut on the other
hand, when action comes into play, and especially
when we are seeking to make the most of our own
lives personally, we must try to treat human life,
in all its complexity, as a whole, and not to ignore
any of its sides. A man misses much of life who, in
pursuing his ideal, whatever it may be, disregards
health or social ties, or the material welfare that con-
duces to them, or his inheritance in the past. Man's
nature is very complex, whether he is conscious of it
or not; this 'individuity' has relations to the mate-
rial world, and to his fellow men and to God; and he
cannot make the most of his life personally unless